The Origin of the University

The University remained till well towards the end
of the thirteenth century a customary rather than a
legal or statutory corporation. And in its customs it
was a reproduction of the Society of Masters at Paris.
The privileges and customs of Paris were, in fact,
the type from which the customs and privileges of all
the Universities which were now being founded in
Europe were reproduced, and according to which they
were confirmed by bulls and charters. Thus in 1246
Innocent V. enjoined Grossetete to see that in Oxford
nobody exercised the office of teaching except after he
had qualified according to the custom of the Parisians.
Whilst then the idea of a University was borrowed
from the Continent, and Oxford, so far as her organisa-
tion was concerned, was framed on the Continental
models, yet the establishment of a University in
England was an event of no small importance.
Teaching was thereby centralised, competition pro-
moted, and intellectual speculation stimulated. At a
University there was more chance of intellectual
freedom than in a monastic school.

If such was the origin of the University, Alfred did
not found it, still less did he found University College.
University College, "the Hall of the University,"
may undoubtedly claim with justice to be the earliest
University endowment. But it was at one time
convenient to that College, in the course of a lawsuit
in which their case was a losing one, to claim, when
forgeries had failed them, to be a royal foundation.
The Alfred myth was to hand, and they used it with
unblushing effrontery and a confident disregard of
historical facts and dates. Their impudence for the
time being fulfilled its purpose, and it also left its mark
on the minds of men. The tradition still lingers.
The College Chapel was dedicated at the end of the
fourteenth century to S. Cuthbert, Durham's Saint,